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ARREST 


OF THE CHEVALIER DE ST. GERVAIS, BY 
THE INQUISITION OF BARCELONA. 





“After dinner, 1 went to take a 
walk on that beautiful terrace which 
extends along the port, in that part 
called Barcellonette. The sides of 
this walk, which is named Lonja, are 
adorned with fine buildings. I was 
tranquilly enjoying this delightful 
place and the serene evening of a 
tine day, wrapped in dreams of my 
projects, of my future destiny, and of 
the beautiful Seraphine. The sweet- 
ly pensive shades of twilight had be- 
gun to veil the face of the sky, when, 
on a sudden, six men surrounded and 
commanded me to follow them. I re- 
plied by a firm refusal ; whereupon 
one of them seized me by the collar ; 
I instantly assailed him with a violent 
blow upon the face, which caused him 
to bellow with pain; in an instant the 
whole band pressed on me so closely 
that I was obliged to draw my sword 
I fought as long as | was able, but, not 
being possessed of the strength of An- 
taeus or Hercules,lwas at last compel- 
led to yield. The ruffians endeav- 
oured to inspire me with respect and 
dread of them by saying that they 
were familiars of the Holy Office, and 
advised me to surrender, that I might 
escape disgrace and harsh treatment. 
I submitted to force, and I was taken 
to the prison of the Inquisition. 

* As soon as | found myself within 
the talons of these vultures, I began 
to ask myself what was my crime, 





and what I had done to incur the cen- 
sure of this hateful tribunal ave 
these jacobin monks, said I, succeed- 
ed to the Druids, who called them- 
selves the agents of the deity, and ar- 
rogated to themselves the right of ex- 
communicating and putting to death 
their fellow-citizens? My complaints 
were lost in empty air. 

** On the following day, a Domini. 
can, shrouded in hypocrisy, and with 
a tongue of deceit, came to conjure 
me, by the bowels of Jesus Christ, to 
confess my faults, in order to the at- 
tainment of my liberty. ‘¢ Confess 
your own faults first,’ said I to him, 
‘ask pardon of God for your hypocri- 
sy and injustice. By what right do 
you arrest a gentleman, a native of 
France, who is exempted from the 
jurisdiction of your infernal tribunal, 
and who has done nothing in violation 
of the laws of this country ?’—‘ Oh, 
Holy Virgin,’ said he, ‘ you make me 
tremble ! I will go and pray to God in 
your behalf, and | hope he will open 
your eyes and turn your heart.’ ‘Go 
pray to the devil,’ said [ to myself, ‘he 
is your only divinity.’ 

‘s However, on that same day, Mr 
Aubert, having in vain waited for me 
at the dinner hour sent to the hotel to 
inquire about me. The landlord in- 
formed him that | had disappeared on 
the preceding evening, that my lug- 
gage still remained in his custody, but 
that he was entirely ignorant what 
was become of me. This obliging 
gentleman, uneasy for my fate, made 
inquiries concerning me over the 
whole city, without being able to gain 
the smallest intelligence. Astonished 
at this circumstance, he began to 
suspect that some indiscretion on my 
part might have drawn upon me the 
vengeance of the Holy Office, with 
whose spirit and conduct he was per- 
fectly acquainted. He begged of the 
captain-general to demand my en- 
largement ‘The Inquisitors denied 
the fact of my detention, with the ut- 
most effrontery of falsehood ; but Mr. 
Aubert, not being able to discover any 
other probable cause for my disap- 
pearance, persisted in believing me to 
be a prisoner in the Holy Office. 


“* Next day, the familiars came to 
conduct me before the three Inquis- 
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itors; they presented me with a yel- 
low mantle to put on, but I disdain- 
fully rejected this satanic livery. 
However, they persuaded me that 
submission was the only means by 
which | could hope to recover my lib- 
erty. I appeared, therefore, clad in 
yellow, with a wax taper in my hand, 
before thesé threa priests of Pluto. 
In the chambér was displayed the 
banner of PPély Office, on which were 
represented a gridiron, a pair of pin- 
cers, and a pile of wood, with these 
words, Justice, Charity, Mercy. What 
an atrocious piece of irony! I was 
tempted, more than once, to singe, 
with my blazing taper, the hideous 
visage of one of these jacobins, but 
my good genius prevented me. One 
of them advised me, with an air of 
mildness, to confess my sins. ‘My 
great sin,’ replied 1, ‘is to have en- 
tered a country where the priests 
trample humanity under foot, and as- 
sume the cloak of religion to persecute 
virtue and innocence.’ 

“*¢is that all you have to say? 
‘Yes, my conscience is free from 
alarm and from remorse. Tremble if 
the regiment to which I belong should 
hear of my imprisonment: they would 
trample over ten regiments of Span- 
iards to rescue me from your barbar- 
ity.’ * God alone is master, our duty 
isto watch over his flock as faithful 
shepherds; our hearts are afflicted at 
it; but you must return to your pris- 
on, until you make a confession of 
your fault.” | then retired, casting 
upon my judges a look of contempt 
and indignation. 

* As soon as I returned to my 
prison, 1 most anxiously considered 
what could be the cause of this se- 
vere treatment. I was far from sus- 
pecting that it could be owing to my 
answer to the mendicant friar concern- 
ing the Virgin and her lights.* How- 
ever, Mr. Aubert, being persuaded 
that the Inquisition alone had been 
the cause of my disappearance, plac- 





* + A mendicant having come to his cham- 
ber, with a purse, begging him to contribute 
something for the lights or tapers to be light- 
ed in honour of the Virgin, he replied, ** My 
good father, the Virgin has no need of lights, 
she needs only go to bed at an eariy hour.* 
St. Gervais, Voyage en Espagne,” page 135, 
vol. I. 
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ed spies upon all their steps. One of 
them informed him that three monks, 
of the Dominican order, were about 
to set out for Rome, being deputed to 
the conventual assembly which was to 
be held there. He immediately 
wrote to M. de Cholet, commandant 
at Perpignan, to inform how I had 
disappeared, of his snspicious as to 
the cause,and of the passage of the 
three jacobins through Perpignan, de- 
siring him to arrest them,and not fo set 
them at liberty till I should be released. 


“ M, de Cholet embraced, with alac- 
rity, this opportunity of vengeance, 
and issued orders, at the gates of the 
town, to seize the three reverend per- 
sonages. They arrived about noon, 
in high spirits and with keen appe- 
tites; and demanded of the ceantinel, 
which was the best hotel. The off- 
cer of the guard presented himself, 
and informed them that he was com- 
missioned t» conduct them to the com- 
mandant of the place, who wonld 
provide for their lodging and enter- 
tainment. ‘The monks rejoiced at 
this lucky windfall, overflowed with 
acknowledgements, and declared they 
could not think of incommoding the 
commandant. ‘Come, good fathers, 
M. de Chol »t is determined to do you 
the honours of the citv.? In the 
mean time he provided them an escort 
of four soldiers and a serjeant. The 
fathers marched along with joy, con- 
gratulating one another and delighted 
with the politeness of the French. 
‘Good Fathers, said M. de Chol-t, ‘I 
am delighted to have you in this city, 
| expected you impatiently. Ll have 
provided you a lodging.’ ‘Ah Mr. 
commandant, you are too good, we 
ure undeserving’ * Pardon me, have 
you not, in your prison at Barcelona, 
aFrench officer, the chevalier de St. 
Gervais? ‘No,’ Mr. commandant, 
we have never heard of any such per- 
son” ‘lam sorry for that, for you 
are to be imprisoned, and to live upon 
bread and water, until this officer be 
forthcoming.’ 


The reverend fathers, exceediagly 
irritated exclaimed against this viola- 
tion of the laws of nations, and then 
said that they resigned themselves to 
the will of Heaven, and that the com- 
mandant should answer before God 
and the pope for the persecution 
which*he was about to exercise against 
members of ihe Church. * Yes, 
said the commandant, ‘1 take the re- 
sponsibility upon myself; meanwhile 
you will repair to the citadel.’ 
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* Now behold the three hypocrites, 
in a narrow prison, condemned to the 
regimen of the Pauls and the Hilaries, 
@ tering the loudest exclamations 
against the system of fasting and the 
commandant. Every day, the pur- 
veyor, when he brought them their 
pitcher of water and portion of bread, 
demanded whether they had any thing 
to declare relative to the French ofh- 
cer. For three days they persisted 
in returning a negative, but at length, 
the cries, not of their consciences, but 
of their stomachs, and their weariness 
of this mode of life, overcame their 
o»stinacy. They begged an _ inter- 
view with M. de Cholet, who instantly 
waited upon them. 

*“ They confessed that a young 
French officer was confined in the 
prison of the Holy Office, “on account 
of the impious language he had held 
respecting the Virgin. ‘ Undoubtedly 
he has acted wrong,’ said Mr. de 
Cholet, ‘but allow the Virgin to 
avenge herself. Write word to Bar- 
celona to set this gentleman at liberty. 
in the interim I will keep you as host- 
ages, but i will mitigate your suffer- 
ings, and your table shall be less 
frugally supplied. ‘The monks im- 
mediately wrote word to give liberty 
to the accursed Frenchman. 

“ uring tnis interval, vexat. n3, 
impatience and weariness, took pos- 
session of my soul, and made me wea- 
ry of life. At length the Inquisition, 
reading their brethren’s letter, per- 
ceived themselves under the necessity 
of releasing their prey. One of 
them came to inform me that, in 
consideration of my youth, and of my 
being a native of France, the Holy 
Oilice had come to a determination to 
set me free, but that they required 
me, tor the future, to have more res- 
pect for La Madonna the mother of 
Jesus Christ. ‘* Most reverened fath- 
er,’ replied I,*the French have al- 
ways the highest respect for the la- 
dies.’ Uttering these words, I rushed 
towards the door, and when got into 
the street, | feltas if | were raised 
from the tomb once more to lite-” 


COMFORT VERSUS ENNUI. 


The other evening | was. present 
ata conversation, which from the na- 
ture of its subject, and the characters 
engaged in il, caanet fail to interest 
some of your readers. Happening to 
step into a place of public resort in 
the neighvuurhood of Cornhill, | had 
the pleasure of beholdiog Mr. John 








Bull, seated at his ease on that 
* throne of human felicity,” an arm- 
chair ina tavern. He had just finish- 
ed-his supper of hung beef and roas- 
ted potatoes, and by way of curing a 
cold he had caught in the gallery of 
the House of Commons, during the 
late discussion, as well as of relieving 
the distresses of the sugar colonies, 
he had changed his usual beverage, of 
a toast and a tankard, for a magnum of 
stiff ram punch. He had just lighted 
his pipe : the hand which held it was 
placed on the knob of a strong oaken 
cudgel; the other hung carelessly 
over the elbow of his chair. A youn¥ 
bull-dog, his faithful companion, lay 
stretched on the floor between his 
legs, with his eyes half closed, and his 
broad nose resting on his fore 
paws. 


Thus seated and attended, honest 
John looked the very picture of con- 
tentment ; he eyed w:th a complacent 
smile, the numerous bevy of his 
friends round the room, and joined 
freely in their talk about the bulletins, 
the frost, and the army in Portugal. 
Now and then, indeed, a cloud hung 
upon his brow, but he chased it away 
by a whiff of his canaster, and a pota- 
tion to the king’s good health, and te 
the success of our arins by@ea aad 
land, 


The conversation,as is sometimes the 
case among Englishmen, when the 
topics of the day are exhausted, was 
beginning to flag for want of fuel, 
when it received a reviving puff by 
the arrival of Monsieur Grenouille, a 
worthy old emigrant, whom John has 
engaged to teach French to his daugh- 
ters. This agile and worthy gentle- 
man, after passing. his snuff-box round 
wth an easy and rapid air of good- 
natured officiousness, rang, with amaz- 
ing volubility, afl the changes of con- 
tinental politics, and finished by a full 
peal of imprecations on Bounaparte, 
confidently predicting bis downfal, 
and the happy restoration of the ancien 
regime. 

John was too much amused to 
think of interrupting him, but at 
length, seizing an opportunity at the 
close of his friend’s harangue, he 
thought proper to change the sub- 
ject, by remarking how universally 
prevalent the French language was 
becoming. He guessed that by this 
he should touch the master chord of 
the Frenchman’s vanity and he was 
not deceived. Monsiear Grenouille 








| delivered an animated eulogy on his. 
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native tongue, its aptitude to all the 
purposes of diplomatic and commer- 
cial correspondence, and its merits as 
a clear and lucid vehicle of human 
knowledge. He affirmed, that no 
other could compare with it for copi- 
ousness and conciseness, and expressed 
his hope that it would soon be, what 
it had long deserved to be, the general 
Janguage of all civilized nations. 
John vehemently denied this: he 
said that the French was poor and 
tame, that it required a thousand 
shifts and periphrases to make up for 
its deficiences of plain and direct 
terms: “for instance, observed he, 
‘‘ when you want to tell me I am on 
the wrong side, you have to say, | am 
not on the right side; and so in a mul- 
titude of other cases.” The French- 
ma: retorted by asking John to tell 
hin the English for ennui. Here our 
good friend for a moment was pos- 
ed ; but speedily recollecting himself, 
he replied, * Particular instances ar- 
gue very little; but if you mean to 
lay stress upon the word, I'll put an- 
other against it. Pray tell me the 
French for the word comfort. The 
Frenchman in his turn was discon- 
certed; and John observing his hesi- 
tation, triumphantiy exclaimed, ** No, 
no, your language is no more fit to be 
compared to ours for strength and 
spiru, than your compounds of sugar 
and water, called liquers, are fit to 
match the genuine stuff | am drink- 
ing.” ‘ Here, lifting his glass to his 
lips, he added, “I'll give you, gentle- 
men as a sentiment, The best antidote 
to French ennui—English comfort.” 
The company applauded; Monsieur, 
with a tolerable good grace, owned 
himself beaten, and after doing jus 
tice to the sentiment in a bumper, 
took his leave and retired. 
Repository. 


POLITENESS OF MANNERS. 


‘There is nothing more opposite to 
Politeness than slander: if ladies in- 
clined to this vice would but consider 
how wearisome their conversation is 
to mea of sense, they would never 
charge themselves with such a shame- 
ful character; the meanness of those 
flatterers who applaud, may cheer 
them, but such a miserable approba- 
tion will net secure them aguinst the 
contempt of men of honour. What 
gives me an exalted idea of the merit 
of Aricia is, that she suffers not any 
one to be spoken ill of, in her pres- 
sence. If the conversation happen to 
turn upon slander, she has a thousand 











expedients to change,or put an end to 
the subject. If those who indulge 
themselves in this vice be of an infe- 
rior rank to herself, she discovers by 
a silent dissatisfaction that she is not 
pleased with their narrations, and she 
is never at a loss for reasons to justify 
those who are accused 

Persons exalted in rank and digni- 
ty, are apt to take great freedoms in 
respect to their inferiors; yet it 
should be their study to be ever on 
their guard, and strictly cavtivus not 
to give pain te any one. Politeness 
is an indispensible ingredient in their 
character; the contempt which they 
shew may cause uneasiness which nev 
er can be excused; a hasty expres- 
sion is easily forgiven, but a premedi- 
tated insult is unpardonable. 

The first thought which occurs to 
us upon an interview with thuse who 
have in any sort injured us, is to re- 
proach them for their ill conduct with 
all the acrimony imaginable. By so 
doing, we fall into the very error for 
which we would condemn others. If 
it be necessary to apply our injuries 
to their feelings, we should by all 
means do it in a mild, insinuating man- 
ner, without noise, sourre*s or pas- 
sion, and without deviating, in the 
smallest degree, from the rules of po- 
liteness. He who can thus master his 
feelings in so delicate a conjuncture, 
has more than ordinary strength of 
mind, 





We copy the following notice from 
the Connecticut Journal of Tuesday 
last, for the benefit of any lady who 
may choose to become interested. 


NOW OR NEVER. 
He that findeth a good wife, findeth a good 
thang. 


A gentieman of little fortune,neith- 
er handsome nor ugly, of good hab- 
its and character, wishes to form a 
connection with an agreeable female 
for life. He despises vanity, bat he 
can safely say there are but few bet- 
ter calculated to render the marriage 
state agreeable than himse!f. He is 
industrious and in good business. He 
is not difficult. Any lady thatap- 
plies must not exceed thirty-years of 
age, vor be under twenty-five ; she 
must be of a temper mild and sweet, 
and of a fertile imagination, and of 
good family, must understand human 
nature, and the superintendence of 
domestic affairs. Beauty will not be 
insisted on, though she must not be ug- 


| ly. Riches are not made a sine gua | 





non ; although he thinks two or three 
thousand dollars could not be entrust- 
ed in better hands, ‘The gentleman 
takes this method merely because his 
time is constantly engrossed with his 
business, and he dislikes the tedious 
forms of protracted courtship. Ap- 
plication by letter addressed to A. B. 
New-Haven, (Conn.) will be duly at- 
tended to. 


HORRIBLE CRIME. 


A late Paris paper states that « 
horrible crime, attended with pecul- 
tar circumstances, has been committed 
at the viliage of Ougney. A woman, 
who was travelling with a considerable 
sum of money about her, stopped at 
an inn, and asked to remain there for 
the night. The mistress ef the inu 
and her two sons immediately formed 
a plot to rob and murder her, and fix- 
ed upon the middle of ihe night to 
execute their crime Their guest, in 
the mean time, became suspicious, 
either on account of the sum of mon- 
ey which she had, or by being struck 
by the badness of the physiognomy of 
her hosts, and could not eonceal her 
apprehensions. In order to encour- 
age her, the mistress of the house 
promised to sleep with her, telling 
her at the same time, that she would 
sleep inside. Midnight arrived, the 
two sons entered the roota without a 
light, crept up softly to the bedside, 
ascertained with their hands the posi- 
tion of the two women, and plunged 
a couple of daggers into the breast of 
the nearest of them. The woman 
who was inside shrieked out, and the 
brothers started back with horror, 
perceiving that they had murdered 
their mother. It happened that she 
had fallen asleep, during which, the 
traveller, at the first noise she heard, 
spruvg from the place she had occu- 
pied, in the inside » of the bed. 
‘The culprits are in the hands of jus- 


tice. 
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Send your son into the world with 
good principles, and a good educa- 
tion, and he will find his way in the 
dark. 





A guinea found in the street will 
not do a man so much good as one 
earned by industry. 


—_—--—- 


A man of bright parts has general- 
ly more indiscretions to answer for 
than a blockhead. 
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MISCELLANY, 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


THE DESULTORY CONTRIBUTOR. 
NO. IX. 


‘Is there not some hidden thunder, some 
chosen curse, 
Red with uncommon wrath 
To blast the man, who seeks a woman’s 
ruin ?”? 
In the long catalogue of human 
crimes, iere isno one that produc- 
es, in my mind, stronger sensations of 
horror and disgust, than the vile, de- 
basing and inexcusable crime of se- 
duction. How any man, who has 
within him the least nobleness of soul, 
the least tincture of humanity, the 
léast regard for himself and society, 
can calmly sit down and deliberately de- 
vise an intricate scheme to destroy the 
invaluable reputation and happiness of 
an innocent female, and blast the fond 
hopes of anxious pzrents, relatives 
and friends, is astonishing to those, 
who have not passed their lives in 
continual scenes of vice and dissipa- 
tion. For other crimes some satisfac- 
tion can generally be obtained, though 
not much; but for the horrid crime of 
seduction, which is invariably attended 
with inconceivable and lasting distress, 
very seldom indeed can there be ob- 
tained the smallest degree of satisfac- 
tion. For what can in fact restore or 
‘compensate for that which is irretriev- 
ably lost and destroyed? If parents 
and friends wish to evince a proper 
degree of resentment for the irrepar- 
abie injury done them, and endeavor 
to obtain some satisfaction, through 
the medium of the vile and unfeeling 
seducer, the circumstances attending 
eases of this kind are so peculiar, in- 
delicate, perplexing and mortifying, 
that but seldom if ever any female, 
particularly of the higher walks of 
life, can be persuaded to appear in 
open court, amidst the impudent gaz- 
es of unfeeling attornies and idle spec- 
gators, and boldly accuse her cruel, 
shameless and dastardly betrayer of 





robbing her of a reputation more val- 
uable than life. Thus the destroyer 
of female innocence alinost invariably 
escapes the wholesome chastisement 
due to him for the enormity of his 
crime, while the victim of his infa 
mous stratagems suffers inconceivably 
more than he, the vile original cause 
of her sufferings. 

1 have frequently thought on ac- 
count of the publick manner, in which 
our courts manage their business, that 
were there a distinct court appropria- 
ted soleiy for the trial of causes of a 
delicate and domesisck nature, where- 
in females are defendants, plaintiffs, or 
witnesses, justice might be more fre- 
quently administered to all parties 
concerned. I would have no specta- 
tors present, merely to gratify their 
foolish curiosity. Every thing should 
proceed in a serious manner. The 
jury should be composed of men ad- 
vanced in years, men who possess a 
knowledge of the world and of hu- 
man nature, and can make just allow- 
ances for the superiority of the one 
sex, and the inferiority of the other. 
The attornies admitted into this court, 
should be men of pure morals, and 
sufficiently old to behave with decen- 
cy, not asking a thousand painful, un- 
necessary and irrelevant questions, 
harrassing the feelings of females, and 
perplexing the minds of the jury. I 
am well aware that this idea of mine 
may perhaps appear whimsical and 
absurd to many, and by them be ridi- 
culed and despised; nevertheless | 
give it candidly to the publick as an 
opinion not formed without considera- 
ble reflection, though I may be aito- 
gether mistaken in the main. 

That there cannot, however, be 
too much rightly done to preserve 
the morals of society is very clear, 
and that crimes will increase in pro. 
portion to population and the influx 
of foreigners is also evident, though 
government can do much towards de- 
fending and protecting the innocent 
and virtuous from the polluting gras) 





| of the vnprincipled, yet on you 








wisdom and firmness, my fair ones, 
principally depends the important 
question, whether the honor and glo- 
ry of your sex shall be tarnished and 
lessened by the villainous conduct of 
ours Though every man, thank 
heaven, is not a villain, yet owing to 
your retired and destined sphere of 
life, you cannot by experience know 
much of the mysterious ways of 
the world, and therefore can be very 
easily imposed upon, unless you are 
ever on your guard against being led 
by the subtlety of artful men, whom 
you least suspect of dishonorable in- 
tentions, to the brink of a precipice, 
a fall from which is certain ruin. But 
I would not have you act the coquette 
nor the prude. There is a certain 
medium between those two extremes, 
Which you doubtless will understand. 
A virtuous woman, if she will but 
command presence of mind and self- 
respect, has a dignity and awe about 
her, sufficient to keep the boldest lib- 
ertine at a proper distance, notwith- 
standing his prepossessing address and 
The de- 
scent from virtue to vice is not effect- 
ed in a moment, but by degrees. The 
artful libertine will endeavour to gain 
your good opinion and then your af- 
fections, as will appear to you in an 
honorable manner. Having gained 
this point, he will strive to make all 
laws, human and divine, appear to 
you as mere offsprings of the fancy, 
and that virtue and vice are synony- 
mous terms, aud that the distinction 
between them was engendered in the 
brains of decrepit men. He perhaps 
will say to you, with all the blandish- 
ments of language, with all the glow of 
eloquence, and apparently under a 
deep anxiety for your happiness, mak- 
ing you repeated protestations of lion- 
orable views, that 


flow of facinating language. 


*» Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings and in a moment 
flies.” 
If he can make you believe all this, 
if you remain only a short time in 
doubt and indecision, if you hesitate 
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but for afew moments, you are gone | 

forever. 

+} Ruin ensues reproach and endless shame, 

And one false step forever blasts your fame. 

In yain, with tears the loss you may de- 
plore ; 

in vain look back to whut you were before ; 

You set, like stars, that fall to rise no 
more.” 

In Otway’s tragedy of the ‘ Or- 
phan,” Chamot under great anxiety 
for Monimia’s welfare, addresses her 
in the following severe language, ap- 
plicable, doubtless, to too many men, 
though surely not to all. 

‘* Trust not a man ; we are by nature false, 

Dissembling, subtle, cruel and inconstant. 

When a man talks of love, with caution trust 
him ; 

But if he swears, bell certainly deceive 
thee.” 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO, 


THE DAUGHTERS-IN-LAW. 

Mr. Editor,—We are two sisters; 
he elder twenty-two years of age, 
he youuger twenty. We have, in 
he common phrase, ‘seen better 
lays,’ have had an opportunity to ac- 
juire a good education, and have en- 
deavoured to improve it. Our father 
is respectable and respected, and piti- 
ed on account of his misfortunes in 
the loss of property; and, what is 
better still, he is assisted by many 
friends in procuring a reputable liveli- 
hood, by keeping a boarding house for 
gentlemen. Our mother—our own 
mother—is dead.—Our mother in law 
is—a mother in law. 

We have been so fortunate hitherto, 
as to have real gentlemen for boarders ; 
not, it is true ali, equally genteel, but 
civil and delicate in tiaeir behaviour 
towards us, and treating the whole 
family with proper decorum. The 
utmost liberty any one of them has 
taken with ts, has been occasionally 
to offer to wait on us together to some 
plice of publick amusement, or to 
chat with usin a respectful and dec- 
orous manner at home.?9° 

Whenever either of thése occur- 


rences happens, our duenna, our 


father’s wife, is in the fidgets. She 
watches, intrudes, interferes, scolds, 
raves. Now, we wish to know, in 
the name of common seage, and in the 
name Cr ail that is good, when we are 
to be released from leading strings. 
Uur education, and, we venture to say, 
our habits also have been virtuous and 
pious. Is it necessary, then, is it 
right, that we should never be trusted 
out of sight of a severe governess? 
Pray, at what age do the laws of the 
land acknowledge females to be free ? 
And at what age do the laws of na- 
ture and of Heaven allow them to act 
for themselves and become responsi- 
ble for their conduct? If we have 
not now arrived at years of discretion, 
we feel confident that we never shall ; 
and we wish either to be under less 
restraint, to be allowed to choose our 
own guardian, or to be sent to the Hos- 
pital for the Insane. 


As the lady, of whom we com- 
plain, if so she may be called, some- 
times peruses your paper, perhaps a 
few hints upon the subject in that pub- 
lication, may be of service to her, as 
to others in like situation, and to 

Your humble servants, 


AMELIA——— 
BELINDA—— 


We have frequently met with an 
old maxim, somewhere ;_ but whether 
in books of law, morals, or divinity, 
we do not at present recollect— prob- 
ably in all three. 
* Audi et alteram partem ;” which for 
the convenience of unlearned ladies 
and unlearned gentlemen, we shall 
transiate into plain English, as foi- 
lows: ‘Hear with beth ears, and 
then judge.’ According to the ac- 
count of the young ladies, the step- 
mother is, in our judgment, much in 
the wrong. But till we shall be fav- 
oured with her defence, it will be im- 
possible for us, fully to make up oar 
opinion on the subject. The only 
“ hints,” therefore, we shall give at 
present, are, that young ladies, in the 


The maxim is, 





| situation of our fair correspondents, 











cannot be too éautious, nor too atten- 
tive to the advice of their superiors 
in age and experience; and that moth- 
era; esnecially step-mothers, by being 
over scrupulous and weatchfal, may oc- 
casion indiscretions in their daughters, 
of which, were it net for such Argus- 
like attention, they wouid never have 
formed an idea.—Editor. 
COMMUNICATOR. 
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HINT TO MARRIED PEOPLE. 


That too many entertain sentiments 
inconsistent with the duties obligatory 
on Husband and Wife, is evident in 
the occasional sparring with which 
acquaintances are sometimes enter- 
tained, when visiting in family circles. 
My sensibility is sometimes exercised 
by the trifling disputes of a married 
couple, (with whom I have passed 
many pleasant hours) upon subjects 
unimportant in themselves; but on 
which one may have expressed an 
opinion, that the other thinks was 
with a view of opposition to his or 
her general principles. When this 
takes place, the previous harmony of 
the circle is interrupted by the sar- 
castic observations of the one 
the equally caustic retorts of the oth- 
er. 

It is often evident, that by frequent 
disputations on minor points, a spirit 
of jealousy is engendered between 
thuse, who from the nature of their 
connexion ought never to disagree, 
which proves fatal to the peace of the 
parties. And although this spirit of 
jealousy may not induee either party 
to doubt the moral fidelity of the 
other ; yet, so far as its effects are 
evinced by undervaluing and under- 
rating the opinions of the one by the 
other; so far itisas affectual in des 


and 


troying the happmess of both. 
Conceiving this to be an evil which 
it is desirable should be speedily rém 
edied, [have presumed, in order more 
effectually to check its progress, to 
recominend to the married, that they 
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put in exercise a spirit of forbear- 
ance.—Letthem early check the ap- 
pearance of any thing in their con- 
duct or ccnversation, that may seem 
distrustful of the afartion or respect 
of their partners for life. 

By adopting the course of conduct, 
here recommended, they would not 
only greatly increase their own hap- 
piness and that of their families, 
friends and acquaintances ; but would 
render candidates for matrimony less 
shy and reluctant, in forming a con- 
nexion, which is to last for life; and 
there would be fewer old bachelors to 
complain, or he complained of ; and, 
consequently, fewer old maids to be 
Injustly ridiculed. 

A CANDIDATE. 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 


There have been instances of filial 
‘affection during the French Revolu- 
tion, which do not seem to have their 
equal in history. Who would not 
delight to contrast these acts of hero 
ism with the youth and delicacy of 
the females who have achieved them 
—These monuments of sensibility, 
with the excesses of cruelty—These 
generous enterprises, this delirium of 
filial duty (as it may be called) which, 
amid the ruins of almost all the 
virtues, restored the human char- 
acter to all its grandeur and dig- 
nity? It is delightful to paint men 
with circumstances of such exterior 
splendour, it is still more delightful to 
find in women the models for such a 
work. The charm by which we are 
naturaily attached to them, adds a new 
grace even to their slightest acts of 
generosity. How happy thenare we, 
when we can fairly cede the superior- 
ty tothem in grandeur of soul, and 
thus give a new and legitimate sanc- 
tion to the partiality we feel for the 
sex ! 


Mademoiselle Cazoie was the only 
danghter of her father, who at the 
commencement of the Revolution was 
seventy-two years of age. Closely 
connected with La Porte (the Intend- 
ant of the Civil List) M. Cazotte’s 
fate was involved in his. Letters 
written by him to La Porte were 
found in the possession of the latter, 
and M. Cazotte was immediately ar- 





rested, and with his daughter taken to 
the prison of the Abbey. 

A few days after, Mademoiselle 
Cazotte was pronounced innocent of 
ihe treason for which she and her 
father had been arrested, ais! an or- 
der came to the prison to set her at 
liberty ; but she refused to partake 
of any other than her father’s fate: 
she solicited and obtained the favor 
to remain with him. 

When those dreadful days arrived, 
which were the last of so many 
Frenchmen, Mademoiselle Cazotte, 
by her interesting figure, and the elo- 
quence of her language, was fortu- 
pate enough to interest certain Mar- 
ellois who had quartered themselves 
in the Abbey, and these men saved 
her father’s life for that time. In the 
evening of the second of September, 
after three hours of an uninterrupted 
massacre, a number of voices loudly 
called for Cazotte. On hearing the 
name, and perceiving the danger it 
menaced, the daughter of this old 
man went cut to meet a group of mur- 
derers who approached. Her won- 
derful beauty, her extreme youth 
and uncommon courage, seemed 
for an instant to shake their pur- 


pose. 


‘“ What hast thou done to be here 
with thy daughter ?” said one of them 
to Cazotte. 


“ You will find that,’’ answered 
the old man, “in the jailor’s 
book.” 


Two of them were detached to ex- 
amine the books, and returned a few 
moments after, reporting, that Cazotte 
was detained as a decided Counter- 
revolutionist. 


Scarcely was the report made, than 
an axe was raised over the head 
of Cazotte. His daughter uttering a 
shriek, threw herself upon her fath- 
er, covered him with her body, and 
disdaining to descend to unworthy sup- 
plication, she desired and demanded 
only to die with him. 


“Strike, barbarians!” she said to 
them, “‘youcannot reach my father 
but through my heart!” 


At this moving spectacle, on hear- 
ing these impassioned expressions, the 
assassins hesitated and trembled. A 
shout of pardon! pardon! was hearé 
from an individual; it was repeated 
by a hundred voices. The Marsellois 
opened themselves a passage to the 
two victims, on the point of bein: 
slaughtered, surrounded them, an- 
the father and daughter. covered with 








this sacred shield, were conducted 
with shouts of applause from that 
habitation of misfortunes and crime- 


aaiTec. 

Lovely and virtuous girl! at that 
moment you compelled the most de- 
testable of men to pay an homage to 
your intrepidity. Your departure 
from a place of horrors was a trium- 
phant procession, and you heard on 
every side these words so honorable 
to yourself—* Let old age and beanty 
be respected by all”’—You beheld 
the same hands, red with the blood of 
a multitude of victims, and a moment 
before about to be steeped in your 
blood and your father’s blood, open a 
passage through a ferocious horde, 
panting for carnage. Ah,could you 
imagine, that having disarmed so many 


furious assassins, which it seemed as if 


no restraint could withhold from their 
Savage purpose, you could not move 
the hearts of men whose duty it was 
to administer the law, but administer 
it with mercy ! 


After the institution of the Criminal 
Tribunal, Cazotte was again arrested. 
Nothing was left untried by the good 
old man to dissuade his daughter 
from following him to __ prison. 
Prayers, entreaties and positive 
commands, were here entirely fruit- 
less. 


“In the company of you, my fath- 
er,” said Mademoisselle Cazotte, “I 
have faced the most cruel assassins ; 
and shall | not be the companion of 
your new misfortune, in which there 
is less danger ? The hope of saving 
your life will again support me; | 
will shew to your judges your fore- 
head furrowed with age; I will ask 
them if a man, an old man, who has 
but a few days to linger out among his 
fellow beings, may not find mercy in 
the eyes of justice, after”having es- 
caped the extreme of danger? If he 
whose white hairs could plead with 
assassins, ought not to receive indul- 
gence froin magistrates, one of whose 
attributes should be mercy? The 
voice of nature will again be heard. 


| and perhaps I may again save you 


from the cruel fate which impends 
over us.” 

Melancholy presentiments were the 
father’s sole answer; yet, overcome 
by his daughter’s pressing entreaties, 
he permitted her to follow him to 
srison, 

The gate of the prison however 
‘efused to open to the daughter after 
“azotte had yentered. She flew to 
the Commune and to the Minister of 


—_ 
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the Interior, and by the force of tears 
and supplications, wrested from them 
permission to attend her father. She 
passed the whole of her time, day 
and night, near her father, excepting 
when she went out to solicit the judg- 
es in his favor, or to prepare the ma- 
terials of his defence. She obtained 
promises of support from the Marsel- 
lois that had already rendered her 
such service in the former danger, 
and she interested in her behalf cer- 
tain ladies of considerable influence, 
who promised to exert it for her fath- 
er’s life. 

Unfortunate expectations! every 
human creature abandoned her in the 
fatal hour of trial! 

When Cazotte was called before 
the tribunal, the old man appeared 
supported by his daughter, fronting 
the judges who must decide his and 
her fate. As soon as she was seen by 
the immense multitude that filled the 
court a sudden murmur of applause 
ran through the place, and she, with 
her eyes fixed on her father, en- 
deavoured to encourage and console 
him 

At length the cruel pleadings eom- 
menced. During the reading of the 
written evidence, and afterwards of 
the speech of the Public Accuser, the 
entire feelings of Mademoiselle Ca- 


zotte were imprinted on her beautiful | 


face. Every one noticed the vartety 
of changes it underwent; the marks 
of fear and hope rapidly succeeded 
each other. Several times she was 
on the point of raising her voice, but 
her father, previous to their proceed- 
ing to the tribunal, had imposed the 
law of silence on her when he should 
be before his judges, and the slightest 
look of disapprobation was sufficient 
to retain her in silence. 

Unhappy daugnter! 
fection subjected her to the anguish 
of witnessing the most trying scenes 
She heard the dreadiul conclusions ot 
the Public Accuser, which were the 
too faithful omens of her father’s con- 
demnation. Pale, trembling, and 
ready to sink on the ground, there 
was nothing but the voice of her be- 


her filial af- 


loved father that could sustain her in | 


that extremity. Cazotte spoke to her 
in alow voice, pointing towards heav- 
en, to which the lovely girl turned her 
eyes, and she seemed to be somewhat 
calmed. But it became absolutely 
_becessary to take her away from her 
father when the sentence was to be 
pronounced Deep sighs were heard 
through the hall. This unfortunate 





ee en 


tion of her feelings into every soul 
When she was so far removed from 
the court that her groans could not be 
heard, then she abandoned herself to 
a despair which it is not possible to 
describe. 

The daughter of Cazotte had seen 
her father for the last time. Some 
persons who were interested in her 
fate, were permitted to enter the 
prison to take ner away. At that 
moment she had fallen into a swoon. 
Having returned to herself, she was 
again plunged into the deepest des- 
pair. She wished to go to her 
father, she begged to die with him. 
It was not till seeing herself surround- 
ed with her father’s friends, and feel- 
ing their tears fall on her cheeks, that 
she admitted of any consolation, and 
this favorable moment was seized to 
lead her back to her family. 

Most virtuous and generous girl! 
receive this small tribute of admira- 
ration which thy filial affection in- 
spires. May its example go down to 
posterity, and transmit with thy name 
the love of virtue which distinguishes 
thy unfortunate life! 


Seeeeeaidemennll 


CIVILIZING. 


Bartholomew Casa affirms that the 
Spaniards in America destroyed in 
about forty-five years ten millions of 
buman souls ! and this with a view of 
converting these unfortunate men to 
christianity. He tells as that they 





and amiable girl had breathed a por- 





hanged these unfortunate men thirteen | 


in a row, in honor of the thirteen Apos- 
(les! And they also gave their in- 
fants to be devoured by their dogs ! 
‘There is a story recorded of an In- 
dian, who being tied to the stake, a 
Franciscan friar persuaded him to 
turn christian, and then he would go 
toheaven ‘The Indian asked him 
whether there were any Spaniards in 
heaven ?—* Certainly,” the friar an- 
swered ** it is full of them.”—* Then 
(the last words of the dying Indian 
were) I had rather go toh than 
have any more of their company !” 








Those bear disappointments best 
who have been most used to them. 





Give a man work, and he. will find 
money. 


If you were bora a gentleman, take 
care to live and die like one. 
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EXECUTION, 


Oo Thursday last, at half past 1t 
a’clock A. M. the sentence of death 
was executed on Michael Powars, for 
the murder of Timothy Kennedy. 
Uhe behaviour of the culprit, on this 
occasion, was suitable to his unhappy 
situation. He was attended by the 
Revd. Mr. Larrissey, of the Roman 
Catholick church, who directed him 
to the Fountain of mercy for pardon 
and aceeptance, and offered up fer- 
vent and appropriate prayers for his 
deliverance from the * second death.” 


}—— 
THEATRICAL, JOURNAL: 
Monday, May 22. 
Pizarro.—Turnpike Gate. 
Wednesday, May 24. 


The Mountaineers. —Three 


Deuce. 


and 


Thursday May 25. 
The Honey Moon.—Children ine 
the Wood. 
Friday, May 26. 
Romeo and Juliet.—My Aunt. 


THEATRE,—On Monday Eve. 
May 29, will be performed the come- 
dy of RULE A&A WIFE, AND HAVE 
A WIFE.—To which will be added 
the afierpiece of Kittinc no Munpes. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have on file twenty communications, 
more or less, which we have not thoroughly 
examined. The contributors will accept ous 
grateful acknowledgements for their good 
intentions, whether we sball think it expedi- 
ent to publish them or not. Most of them 
bear internal marlis of being the productions 
of very young authors, 

“ Propriety,’ on the subject of the late 
public execution, shall appear in our next, 





+ 





MARRIED, 


In New-York, Dr. Edward Reynolds, of 
this town, to Adeline Ellen Pratt, of Liver- 
pool, kng. 

In thistown, Mr. William Adams to Miss 
Ehza C. Parkhurst. 

Mr. Isaac ‘Thayer of Charleston, §. C. to 
Miss Efeanor Brown Perry. 

Mr. Robeit Vinal of Roxbury, to Miss Lyd- 
ja Stone of Charlestown 





DIED, 


In this town, Charles I’, Goodrich aged 16 
months, 

Biiza Fox Payson, 5 years. 

Mrs, Sarah Innman Cunninghan, 33. 

Mr. Nathanie! Low. 36, 

Mr. Robert Hill, 36. 

Sophia Louiza Cross, 2 months. 
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POETRY. 
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MY JENNY’S AWAY. 


Now Jovs are on tiptoe to welcome gay 
-pring, ; 

The red-bird may warble—the mavis may 
sing ; 

’Mong the green haunts of pleasure I love 
not to stray, 

They give no enjoyment;—my Jenny’s 
away. 


Ye Jambs frisk no longer—and thou plaintive 
bird— 

The night-winds responsive no longer be 
heard ; 

Vain, vain all the charms art and nature dis- 
play, 

To me they are tasteless;—my Jenny's 
away. 


Ye willows adieu—where I’ve pillow’d my 
head; 

Adieu, ye sweet maples, with blossoms so 
red; 

My hopes like your blossoms full swiftly decay; 

Your charms have departed;—-my Jenny’s 
away. 


Come simmer, come autumn, come winter 
and wo ; 
Delightless you come—unregarded you go ; 
For joy has no splendour, and hope has no 
ray; 
While Jenny is absent ;—my Jenny’s away. 
F 
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THE MISANTHROPE, 
Far from the haunts of men, 
My troubled life shall close ; 
In some dark, loathsome den, 
Ti finish all my woes. 


O man! let not thy form 
Before my cave appear < 

Sooner I'd woo the storm, 
My injur’d soul to tear. 


Death—death alone shall come 
Within my cavern’s wall ;— 
Soon shall he bid me home, 
Ill joyful hear the call. 


Still thou shalt not approach, 
But worms my sextons be ; 
Shouldst thou on them encroach, 
My curse shall rest on thee. 
| J.Q. V. 


Mr, Editor.—\f you think the an- 
polished effusions of a boy deserve 
an insertion in your paper, you will 
| obiige the writer by giving them. 
HEMNIS. 
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MARY AND EDIVARD ; 
A BALLAD. 

It was night, and the torrents were rapidly 
pouring, 

The red lightnings flash’d, and the thunders 
did roar, . 

And the shrill-whistling north wind was dis- 
mally roaring, 


shore. 


When Mary was leaving her cottage so 
dear, ? 

Urg’d on by the fear that her love was no 
more, 

For he had been absent for many a year, 

And she thought he was lost, and it troubled 
her sore. 


And she said, ‘* to your billow-beat shore I 
will hie, 

Perchance I his storm-pelted vessel may 
see, 

If not, with my Edward I surely will lie, 

And the dark rolling ocean my grave it shall 
be.” 


She spake—and she hasten’d away in des- 
pair, 

And quick to the wave-beaten shore she did 
£0, 

Forlorn and heart-broken, she wandcred 
there, 

A child of affliction, of misery and wo. 


As the red lightning gleam’d, something burst 
on her sight, 

As pensive she wander’d along the bleak 
shore, 

*Twas Edward’s pale cor se—’twas a blood- 
freezing sight, 

Oh the hornble pangs, that her bosom then 
tore ! 


She gaz’d on the corpse with a terror-struck 
eye, 

That count?nance look’d grim, which so oft 
she caress’d, 

That bosom was cold, on which oft she did 
lie, 

And stiff were those hands, which so oft she 
had press’d. 


The maiden grew wild, and she shriek’d in 
despair, 

Then plung’d in the breast of the white foam- 
iBg wave; 





And ocean’s high billows were lashing the | 


| In death her poor Edivard was slumbering 

there, 

And with him she made the green billows her 
grave. 

Newburypor!, May 19th 1820. 


eal 
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YOUTHFUL DISAPPOINTME NT. 
A STANZA. 





E’en in the youth and playtime of our days, 
There isa death the very living die, 

*Tis when its votaries heartless love betravs, 
And man beholds his social comforts fly, — 


Each lov’d-one turn with cold averted eye, 

| Shunn’d by his brethren—lke 
deer. 

What then shall healing to his heart apply ? 

What wipe away the constant falling tear? 

What—but the hand of death that lays him 
on his bier ? F 


a stricken 








The following lines from the Ver- 
mont Journal are in reply toa piece, 
published in our second number, page 
16, entitled * Reflection.” We are 
sorry the last couplet is blank 


verse. 
ANSWER. 


BY A GREEN MOUNTAIN GIRL. 


Oh, sweetest Brother, dost thou say, 

** No toil gives wealth, no research truth?” 

O look beyond this dreary day— 

O look beyond the bloom of youth.” 

O look to the rest that remaineth above, 

Where ‘wealth’ is eternal, where ‘ truth’ 
speaks in love ; 

No hopes are delusive, no pleasures shall 
fade— 

There bask in the sunshine, there rest in the 
shade ;— 

In the shade of that rock which o’ershadows 
our road, 

In the sunshine of kindness that beams from a 
GOD 

The joys of this false life can last but a day, 

The world, too, is fading, *twas made for de- 
cay ; 

But the soul is immortal, then raise it on high, 

And grant it a treasure which never can 
die. 

Then, Brother belov’d, then look to the 
* tomb,’ 

In triumph behold it all stript of its ‘ gloom,’ 

So late dress’d in frowns, now a ‘ mansion of 
rest)— 

So sink vou in peace on {mm anuel’s breast. 

Now count ye the cost—* go sell all thoy 
hast,” 


~ 





great price.” 


Go purchase, with shadows, the ‘pearl of 


_ 





